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OWAIN’S  ADVEiNTURE 


(From  The  Mabinogeon.) 


Hail  to  the  Welshman  of  the  mighty  hand, 
The  battailous  Owain,  who  let  do  a deed 
That  had  no  fellow  in  a parlous  land! 

All  in  a vale  it  happed,  a grassy  mead. 
Naked  of  shadow,  save  for  one  great  tree. 
That  grew  alone  for  lack  of  companee. 


A relic  of  some  old  Druidic  wood. 

Right  strange  and  mystic  was  this  deep-loined  tree. 
And  like  a green-cloaked  sentinel  it  stood 
To  mark  a little  kingdom’s  boundaree; 

And  in  the  Dog-days,  tired  and  travel-spent. 

The  Knight  rid  up,  and  halted  ’neath  its  tent. 


And  he  persaft  a Fountain  did  spring  up 
Hard  by,  and  that  a marble  slab  was  set 
Close  by  the  water,  with  a chained  cup; 

And  since  the  sultry  weather  did  beget 
A raging  thirst,  he  leapt  from  saddle-seat. 
Dipped  up  the  bubbly  water,  cool  and  sweet. 


Swallowed  a quantum  to  allay  his  drouth. 

And  emptied  half  a cupful  on  the  stone. 

And  on  the  instant,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 

The  black  clouds  gathered,  by  a great  wind  blown: 
The  sheeted  rain  whipped  off  the  huge  tree’s  leaves, 
And  it  did  thunder  to  the  tune  “Green  Sleeves.’’  * 


Never  was  such  a storm  since  Noah’s  Ark 
Sailed  for  the  wharfless  port  of  Ararat. 

Never  did  day  in  June-time  wax  so  dark. 

And  never  such  a gale  laid  corn-rows  flat. 

But  Owain  turned  his  horse’s  crupper  to  it. 

And  cried,  “OJd’sblood!  I think  that  I’ll  live  through  it. ’’ 


And  so  he  did,  for  presently  the  sky 

Resumed  its  true  complexion, —a  mild  blue. 

The  Day-star  burned  with  doubled  brilliancy. 

The  birds  returned,— a thrush,  a finch  or  two, — 
Forgat  the  fright  they  twittered  out  at  first, 

And  sang  as  if  their  very  throats  would  burst. 


* "Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  ol  Green  Sleeves."  Shakespeare. 


While  Owain  wrung  the  wet  out,  and  gave  ear 
To  the  glad  music  of  the  feathered  choir, 

He  heard  a sound  of  one  approaching  near. 

And  then  a voice;  “0  Knight  of  strange  attire, 
What  evil  have  I ever  done  to  thee. 

That- thou  should’ st  wreak  the  ruin  that  I see? 


“Dost  thou  not  wit  this  deadly  storm  hath  slain 
All  unhoused  living  creatures  in  its  path?” 

And  lo,  a Knight  pricked  on  across  the  plain. 

On  whose  un visor ’d  face  there  sate  great  wrath. 
Black  was  the  tabard  o’er  his  armor  thrown,  — 
Jet-black  the  barb  he  rid  o’er  stock  and  stone. 


“I  never  dreamed,”  the  Cambrian  warrior  said, 

“That  spilling  out  a gill  or  two  of  water 
Would  call  a cloud-burst  down  from  overhead, 

Much  less  a hail-storm  that  would  work  a slaughter 
Of  all  the  live  stock  forty  miles  around. 

Including  lost  dogs  in  the  common  pound. 


“But  since  you  charge  it  to  me,  let  it  pass. 

And  if  a fight  is  what  you’re  looking  for, 
Here  is  a field  soft-carpeted  with  grass, 

And  fitted  every  way  for  knightly  war. 

Have  at  you,  then,— and  woe  betide  the  day 
On  which  you  dared  a Welshman  to  the  fray!” 


Then  did  they  lay  their  lances  in  the  rest, 

Spurred  on,  and  brake  the  ashen  staves  in  twain; 
Then  drew  their  glaives,  and  battled  breast  to  breast, 
Till  Owain  smote  the  Black  Knight  to  the  brain: 
Whereon  he  turned  his  barb  and  swiftly  fled 
To  homewards,  knowing  he  was  three  parts  dead. 


Him  speeding  after,  Owain  did  descry 
A most  resplendent  Castle,  high  and  vast. 
With  arrogant  turrets  thrusting  at  the  sky. 
And  a great  moated  wall  about  it  cast. 
Upon  the  central  tower  a tall  staff  stood. 
From  which  a banner  flaunted,  red  as  blood. 


The  bridge  fell,  and  the  Black  Knight  cantered  in: 

But  lo,  the  great  portcullis  was  let  fall 
Just  as  the  Cambrian  to  the  gate  did  win,— 

Just  in  the  midway,  on  each  hand  the  wall. 

It  sliced  the  steed  off  two  feet  from  his  tail, 

But  only  grazed  bold  Owain ’s  coat  of  mail. 


It  even  snipped  the  rowels  off  each  heel. 

So  close  it  shaved  him  as  it  thundered  down. 

For  it  was  footed  with  great  teeth  of  steel. 

So  there  he  stuck,  still  barred  from  out  the  town. 
Betwixt  the  outer  and  the  inner  gate; 

And  he  became  The  Knight  Disconsolate. 


But  through  a chink-hole  in  the  gate  he  saw 
A long  street,  with  fair  dwellings  on  each  side, 
And  in  the  street  a lass  extremely  braw. 

With  yellow  ringlets,  and  a frontlet  wide 
Of  beaten  gold  upon  her  stately  head. 

Saffron  her  robe,  her  shoon  of  Turkey  red. 


And  so  it  happed  that  this  sweet  vision  came 
Close  to  the  inner  gate,  and  stayed  her  pace, 
(Close  to  the  gate  in  her  strange  robe  of  flame. 
With  her  so-angel-looking,  rose-tinged  face,) 
And  would  have  passed  without,  but,  sooth  to  say. 
The  warder  of  the  port  had  fled  away. 


“Open,”  cried  she,  and  “Open,”  yet  again, 

But  no  one  heard  her,  save  the  Cambrian  Knight. 
“Lady,”  quoth  he,  “it  gives  me  muckle  pain 
To  know  that  (cribbed  and  bolted  in  here  tight) 

I neither  can  unbar  this  gate  to  you, 

Nor  you  to  me,  to  let  us  both  pass  through.” 


Then  told  he  her  his  place  and  knightly  name. 
And  she  made  answer:  “It  is  passing  sad. 
Yea,  by  Our  Lady,  ’tis  a bitter  shame 

That  thou  art  trapped  here  like  a river  shad! 
Nathless,  ITl  do  for  thee  all  that  I can: 

For  why?  I know  thou  art  a ladies’  man. 


‘Upon  thy  finger  press  this  broad  gold  ring, 
But  turn  the  stone  inside  thy  hardy  palm, 
And  clasp  the  stone,  with  fingers  tightening. 
And  bide  here  till  the  hour  of  evenpsalm: 
And  just  so  long  as  thou  conceal’st  the  stone. 
It  will  conceal  thy  shape  from  everyone. 


“When  they  come  forth  to  fetch  thee,  full  of  wrath. 
To  choking  death  upon  the  gallows-tree. 

Their  trampling  feet  shall  tread  a foolish  path. 

And  not  a murderous  eye  thy  form  shall  see. 
Meanwhile,  by  yonder  horse-block  will  I wait  • 

Till  such  time  as  thou  comest  through  the  gate. 


“With  natural  vision  me  thou  shalt  behold, 

But  thou  to  me  wilt  be  as  empty  air. 

So,  clasping  still  the  virtuous  ring  of  gold. 

My  shoulder  touch  what  time  thou  comest  there; 
And  whatsoever  way  I turn,  go  thou. 

For  by  the  Saints  thy  safety  I do  vow.” 


Whereon  the  lady,  so  beringleted 
With  living  gold,  went  lightly  on  her  way. 

And  Owain  did  at  all  points  as  she  said; 

And  when  the  burghers  came  to  fetch  their  prey. 
Trapped  like  a weasel,  lo,  it  was  not  there: 

Or  rather,  it  was  vanished  into  air. 


But  there  the  front  half  of  the  dead  steed  lay, 
Lopped  off  abaft  the  saddle,  slick  and  clean; 
And  while  they  wondered,  Owain  stole  away, 
And  saw  the  maid  by  whom  he  was  not  seen. 
Let  touch  her  snowy  shoulder  with  his  hand. 
And  did  not  fail  to  follow  her  command: 


To-weet,  to  pace  behind  her  noiselessly. 

Swiftly  they  went,  and  at  the  last  they  twain 
Came  to  a door  that  was  divine  to  see: 

Of  bronze  it  seemed,  and  twice  as  large  again 
As  an^church  door.  Yard-long  were  its  hinges,  — 
Gold,  '^osied  in  carracks  from  the  Injies. 


Nathless  it  opened  to  the  lady’s  hand 

As  it  had  been  of  cardboard,  and  showed  forth 
An  high-ceiled  chamber,  spacious  both  and  grand: 

So  rich  no  Hebrew  might  cast  up  its  worth. 

The  nails  were  silver,  all  the  pegs  were  painted. 
The  panels,  pictures.  Owain  almost  fainted 


To  see  such  glory,  for  it  put  to  shame 
The  rude  magnificence  of  Arthur’s  court, 
Where  gold  and  silver  set  the  walls  on  flame 
Half  in  a palace,  half  within  a fort. 

Then,  having  made  ablutions  in  a dish. 

He  dined  on  manchet  bread,  and  meat,  and  fish. 
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And  truly,  he  did  feast  egregiously, 

Though  it’s  a secret  what  the  warrior  drank. 

Of  wine  there  is  no  mention  made,  pardie. 

Nor  golden  mead,  much  used  by  men  of  rank; 
And  though  it  must  have  gravelled  him  to  bear  it, 
I think  cold  water  must  have  been  his  claret. 


Howe’er  it  be,  he  heard  a curious  droning 
Within  the  building  as  he  sate  at  meat,  — 

Most  dismal  sounds.  “The  prelates  are  intoning,’’ 
Spake  up  the  maid;  “the  holy  men,  ye  weet. 

Are  giving  unction  to  the  nobleman 

Who  owes  this  house,  and  shrive  him  as  they  can.’’ 


About  the  hour  when  hospitable  smoke 
Rises  from  hearths  (the  headmen’s  evensong), 
She  showed  the  Knight  a four-post  bed  of  oak. 
Goodly  for  lodgers  either  short  or  long; 

And  he  did  off  his  weeds,  and  gat  within. 

And  pulled  the  coverlet  up  to  his  chin. 


And  when  the  first  light  of  the  reddening  East 
Stole  through  his  casement  with  awakening  power. 

He  heard  strange  wailing, —not  th’  intoning  priest. 

But  woman’s  heart-break  in  her  bitter  hour; 

And  starting  up,  with  one  leg  out  of  bed, 

“ ’Tis  pounds  to  pence,”  quoth  he,  “the  goodman’s  dead 


Then,  with  his  cotton  night-cap  on  his  head, 

He  thrust  the  window  up  for  better  vision. 

His  fair  protectress,  vaulting  from  her  bed. 

Came  in  her  shift,  unconscious  of  misprision. 
And  side  by  side  they  looked  down  on  the  show,  — 
The  mortuary  drama  staged  below. 


For  such  it  seemed,  this  burial  of  the  Duke, 
Or  Count,  or  Baron,  whatsoe’er  his  style. 
First  came  the  Mayor,  in  a white  peruke. 

Behind  him  the  procession  stretched  a mile: 
From  wall  to  wall  the  broad  street  it  did  fill. 
And  all  the  host  was  armed  with  staif  or  bill. 


The  marshals,  clad  in  gold  and  black,  bore  maces. 

And  there  were  horsemen  in  their  battle-gear; 
Cross-bowmen  marched  abreast,  with  saddened  faces. 
And  here  and  there  a tanned  cheek  showed  a tear; 
Knights  carried  gold  and  purple  bannerolles. 

And  churchmen  chaunted  in  their  solemn  stoles. 


A veil  of  white  above  the  bier  was  spread, 

Of  choicest  linen,  worked  with  flowers-de-luce. 
And  burning  tapers  flickered  ’round  the  dead. 
According  to  the  Holy  Church’s  use; 

And  those  that  strode  beside  the  funeral  couch 
Might  every  one  a Baron’s  rank  avouch. 
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And  hy  the  bier,  in  middest  of  the  press, 

A lovely  lady  wept.  Nor  coif  nor  snood 
Bound  up  her  many  a yellow-streaming’  tress. 

And  there  were  red  bedabblements  of  blood 
On  her  white  shoulders,  and  her  robe  was  torn, — 
And  over  all  her  bitter  cries  were  borne. 


And,  night-capped  in  the  casement  as  he  was, 
Owain  was  smit  as  with  a thunderbolt,— 
Love-smit,  and  sighed  out  many  Oh’s  and  Ah’s, 
And  said,  “Now  tell  me,  if  ye  be  no  dolt. 
What  that  Gold-Headed  Loveliness  may  be. 

That  wails  so  loud,  and  looks  so  wretchedlee.  ” 


“My  mistress,’’  quoth  the  maiden:  “who  but  she?” 

“Then,  by  my  soul,  I love  her,”  quoth  the  Knight. 
“Most  fair,  most  liberal,  famed  for  chastity. 

Well  mote  she  find  all  favour  in  thy  sight: 

Nor  dost  thou  need  to  fear  the  least  delay 
Because  thou  kill’dst  her  husband  yesterday!” 


So  spake  his  window-mate.  And  Thereupon 
They  clean  forgot  the  pageant  and  the  rites: 

The  stole-clad  priests,  to  churchwards  marching  on. 
The  Miserere,  the  quenched  altar-lights. 

The  green  turf  heaped  upon  the  dead  Knight’s  breast. 
And  Requiescat  for  his  better  rest. 


And  they  twain  feasted, —wickedly  enough, 

Since  on  their  foreheads  they  had  had  the  chrism,  — 
And  on  a Friday  ate  a deal  of  stuff 
That  was  forbidden  by  the  catechism; 

And  Owain’s  she  Achates  the  next  day 
Called  on  the  Countess, —some  three  doors  away. 


Its  triple  windows  dark,  with  bolted  door. 

Like  a stone  mourner  stood  the  great  chateau. 
Withinside  women’s  voices  did  deplore: 

Red  eyes  were  there,  and  bosoms  stuffed  with  woe. 
And  so,  when  Lun^d  bowed  (that  was  her  name). 

She  scarce  was  noticed  by  the  widowed  dame. 


Again  she  made  a curtsy,  low  enough 
To  suit  the  most  punctilious  lady  breathing: 

The  Countess  answered  nothing,  smooth  or  rough. 

For  why?  The  crater  of  her  grief  was  seething. 
At  last  she  said,  “How  changed  are  all  thy  ways! 
Thou  did’st  not  come  to  see  me  these  two  days.” 


“Now,  truly,”  Lun^d  answered,  “I  supposed 
Thy  good  sense  better  than  I find  it  is. 

Still  weeping:  and  the  Book  of  Fate  is  closed! 

Thou  mourn’st  him:  is  he  not  in  bale  or  bliss? 
Will  sorrow  bring  him  back,  or  give  thee  aught 
That  seems  a good  possession  in  thy  thought?” 
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‘I  do  declare  to  Hea-ven,”  the  Countess  said, 
“He  had  no  equal  in  the  world,  not  one.” 
“Not  so,”  quoth  Luned;  “as  against  the  dead. 
The  living  them  in  value  quite  outrun. 

As  to  thy  husband,  now  it  seemeth  me 
The  ugliest  man  were  better  far  than  he.” 


“Wretch,”  stormed  the  Countess,  “I  declare  to  God 
That  had  I heart  to  punish  one  I reared, 

I’d  hand  thee  over  to  the  beadle’s  rod: 

Yea,  by  the  common  headsman  have  thee  sheared 
Close  to  the  shoulders.  May  shame  light  on  thee,  — 
To  some  town-crier’s  wench  comparing  me! 


“I  banish  thee  forever.  Get  tbee  gone!” 

“Glad  am  I,”  quoth  the  lady,  “that  thou  hast 
No  better  reason  than  that  I had  done 
Thee  highest  service.  But  that  time  is  past. 
It  nothing  boots  that  I should  take  such  pains. 
Who  ever  said  that  Countesses  had  brains?” 


Doorwards  she  grandly  swept,  like  one  who  wears 
On  chrism’d  temples  a gold  diadem; 

But  lo,  the  Countess  followed  to  the  stairs. 

Then  lightly  did  she  cough.  Ahem,  ahem: 

As  who  should  say,  “I  stand  on  what  I said. 

But  I,  at  least,  can  make  you  turn  your  head^” 
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And  turn  her  head  she  did,  and  then  ’gan  say, 
“Evil  betide  which  of  us  twain  shall  seek. 

For  reconciliation  from  this  day.'” 

“I  know  that  thou  art  like  a fresh-pulled  leek, 
Best  while  unbitten,”  said  the  Countess,  — “still, 
Come  back,— and  give  me  counsel, —if  you  will.” 


And  there  was  Peace  on  Earth,  as  when  of  old 
The  choiring  angels,  hovering  in  the  sky. 

To  listening  shepherds  touched  their  harps  of  gold. 
And  ravished  them  with  heavenly  melody. 

And  having  both  suppressed  their  agitation. 

The  ladies  had  a famous  conversation. 


“See,”  quoth  fair  Lune^d,  “how  thy  kingdom  lies, — 
Exposed  to  foes  without  and  fools  within: 

No  one  to  boldly  ward  its  boundaries. 

And  stop  the  storms  that  drench  us  to  the  skin; 
For  while  the  Tree  stands  and  the  Fountain  flows. 
Domestic  Knights  with  foreign  must  change  blows. 


“And  none  except  a Knight  of  Arthur’s  Court 
Can  do  this  service.  Bid  me  go  and  seek. 
And  ill  betide  me  if  I not  report 
A martial  paragon  inside  a week.” 

Whereon  the  Countess  said,  “Go  thou,  I pray.” 
And  Luned  went,  — three  doors  or  so  away. 


And  she  abode  at  home  such  time  as  might 
Have  ticked  off  while  she  rid  an  ambling  steed 
To  Britainward,  and  told  all  to  the  Knight. 

Then,  doing  on  her  back  her  richest  weed. 

She  told  the  Countess,  “I  am  come  at  last; 

And  surely,  Arthur’s  realm  is  not  so  vast. 


“But  for  his  Knights,  they  are  the  pick  of  all. 
The  perfect  flower  and  crown  of  Chivalree. 

In  lady’s  bower,  at  table,  or  in  hall. 

In  held  or  turney,  they  bear  off  the  gree. 

And  I have  chosen  one  who  towers  above 
The  whole  Round  Table,  both  in  War  and  Love.” 


Well  pleased,  the  Countess  said,  “Fetch  him  to-morrow. 

So  Lund^  made  the  proper  preparations,  — 

A coat,  a surcoat,  which  she  had  to  borrow,  — 

(In  both  some  parti-colored  variations,) 

A gold-embroidered  mantle,  and  high  shoes 
With  lion-clasps,  as  Knights  in  Britain  use. 


And  Owain  stood  tofore  her  where  she  sate. 
Upon  a dais  withal,  a Scotch  ell  high. 

With  halberdiers  about  her  in  great  state; 

And  she  regarded  him  with  steadfast  eye. 
And  said,  “No  travel-stains  defile  his  weeds.” 
“No,  lady,  he  was  carried  by  swift  steeds,” 
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Quoth  Lune^,  joyfullest  when  lying  most. 

‘ ‘There’ s something  makes  me  think,  ” the'Countess  said, 
“None  other  than  yon  stranger  chased  the  ghost 
From  my  lord’s  body. “Peace  be  with  the  dead; 

If  this  Knight  thy  dear  liege  in  battle  slew. 

It  proves  he  was  the  mightier  of  the  two. 


“Prize  him  accordingly.’’  And  Owain  stood,  pardie. 
Speechless,  a-dangling  of  his  knightly  hands. 

Like  a stone-mason  at  a quilting-bee. 

“Well, ’’ quoth  the  Countess,  “these are  my  commands; 
“Lodge  thou  and  feed  this  Knight  a day  or  two. 

And  I’ll  consider  what  I ought  to  do.’’ 


The  morrow  day  the  bells  were  let  to  ring. 

And  stretched  their  brazen  throats  beyond  the  wall. 
As  if  to  say,  “This  is  a Public  Thing; 

Attend,  good  people,  at  the  City  Hall.’’ 

And  so  they  did,  first  putting  on  their  best; 

Likewise  the  Countess,  in  white  samit  drest. 


And  lo,  she  said,  the  big  tears  in  her  eyes, 

“My  earldom  lies  defenseless.  There  must  be 
Some  able  Knight  to  ward  its  boundaries, 

And  help  me  in  my  hard  extremitee. 

Some  one  of  you  must  wed  me,  out  of  hand. 

Or  bid  me  seek  a spouse  in  Britain  land.’’ 


But,  young  and  old,  the  burghers  seemed  deprest. 

And  sate  there  like  a tongue-tied  companee. 

Till  one  piped  out,  grown  bolder  than  the  rest, 

“The  Lord  knows  we  don’t  want  you.  Nay,  not  we. 
The  lady  flushed,  but  answered  with  a smile, 

“I  wit  a man  who  thinks  me  worth  his  while. 


“Mighty  in  battle  is  he,  comely,  too: 

Nor  do  I doubt  that  he  will  keep  the  Fountain, 

And  in  the  blood  of  Knights  his  blade  imbrue, 

Though  they  stand  higher  than  the  Hermit’s  Mountain. 
It  e’en  may  hap  that  he  will  master  me.” 

And  all  the  people  said.  “Amen!  Praise  be!” 


Areade  ye  well,  there  was  a great  to-do 
In  making  ready  for  that  marriage-rite: 
Baking  and  brewing,  and  a barbecue 
Of  whose  dimensions  I’m  afeared  to  write: 
Gold  mead  in  puncheons,  red  wine  by  the  tun. 
And  bread  thrown  in, —enough  for  every  one. 


The  Bishops  and  Archbishops  said  the  Mass, 
The  accolyths  swung  censers  up  and  down, 
The  bridal  pair  to  altarwards  did  pass. 

And  it  was  holliday  in  all  the  town. 

So  was  she  bedded  with  the  Chief  of  Men, 
The  Cambrian  Knight,  Owain  ap  Urien. 
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And  Owain  kept  the  Fountain  mightily, 

And  stretched  out  Knights  upon  their  bloody  biers 
For  spilling  water  ’neath  the  Mystic  Tree, 

And  this  did  he  for  full  three  hardy  years.  — 

And  now,  pardie,  I cease  to  garner  chaff. 

Read  the  Welsh  Relics  for  the  other  half. 


Is  there  a moral  to  this  story?  Aye. 

Hear  it,  ye  husbands  of  a doting  day. 

To  balk  their  marriage  when  your  time  is  past, 

Take  your  wives  with  you  when  you  breathe  your  last! 


